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and has yielded gasoline to the extent of 30-40 per cent of the oil
treated. These conditions would appear to limit the volume of
gasoline ultimately attainable by cracking to around 25 per cent of
the total supply of fuel oil. There is also the element of time to be
reckoned with before cracking could expand to its limit, while counter
demands affecting distillate fuel oil are arising which may restrict
the quantity available for cracking. The process, moreover, can
be profitably operated only so long as a favorable differential exists
between the market price of distillate fuel oil and the selling price of
gasoline, hence the growth of cracking to a point restricting counter
demands may be expected to institute an economic cycle where
further cracking may be realized only upon the basis of higher levels
of pr^ce for gasoline. On the whole, therefore, it would appear that
cracking, while of the utmost importance for the present, will prove
incapable of augmenting the gasoline supply in adequate volume
with sufficient economy and celerity to sustain the future demands
of automotive transportation.
The fourth means for enlarging the output of gasoline independ-
ently of the production of crude is through lowering the volatility
of the product. The less specialized the engine fuel in respect to
volatility, the more can be produced from a given quantity of crude
by the processes of refining in general use. By a change in character,
the supply of " gasoline " can be enlarged, slowly or rapidly at will,
without material refinery changes, until it is two to three times the
present figure, even with no increase in the supply of crude. Since
the materials requisitioned in such a change are the basis of kerosene
and fuel oil, which can be replaced almost entirely by coal and its
products, the transition may be made without a basic disturbance of
the country's economic fabric and without setting up counter forces
tending to turn back the tide. The practical limit to this enlargement,
however, is set by what the standardized automotive engine will
accept in the way of fuel. The progress of gasoline in this direction
has already gone as far as practicable under existing standards. A
critical point nas been reached in the end-point of gasoline, where a
further upward change will increase consumption more than it would
increase production and thus deplete rather than augment the total
available fuel supply.1 If further gain is to be made here, therefore,
either the character of the fuel or the engine, or both, must change.
If the fuel current finds an unbreakable dam at this point, the whole
pressure of advance will be thrown back into the channels already
reviewed. But since the past few years have seen the end-point of
1 H. C. Dickinson and S. W. Sparrow, Possible Fuel Saving in Automotive
Engines, American Petroleum Institute, November 17, 1920-